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“THE LAURELS OF THE FAITHFUL TEACHER.” 


He has been pronounced a benefactor, who makes two spires of grass 
grow in the place of one. But he who cultivates his moral and intel- 
lectual nature or helps others in this work, does a greater good. While 
then, we delight to behold luxuriance and beauty in the vegetable 
world, we are more gratified with the adornments of the mind. Know- 
ledge and discipline confer lasting benefits on their possessors. There- 
fore do we watch with solicitude the efforts put forth for their promo- 
tion. While the army and navy bills are discussed in Congress, we 
feel a much deeper interest in the measures proposed and adopted for 
the advancement of education in the different states, counties and towns 
of our Union. Armies and navies may be well, but intelligence, mora- 
lity and patriotism are better; nay, they are indispensable to true 
national prosperity and happiness. Many countries have large fleets 
and standing armies, But this distinction we do not envy them. Let 
their bristling steel terrify whom it may. We neither respect nor fear 
it. Their military display may amuse us, but their sordid ambition 
excites our pity, and we turn from them with the hope that our coun- 
try may never follow their example. We believe that intelligence and 
virtue are our surest defence. Give us these, and we are protected 
from within and from without. These are in their nature, creative ; 
and can, if need be, raise up armies and navies. With these, no 
powers can subdue and no misfortunes crush. 

But without these, shame and degradation will be our portion. If 
we neglect to improve our means for moral and intellectual culture, no 
country is likely to be more wretched than ours. For we have facili- 
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tes for evil corresponding with our advantages for good ; and unless we 
improve the latter, we shall the former, and go to ruin with a speed 
accelerated by the privileges we abuse. In illustration of this princi- 
ple and tendency, I might appeal to history and refer to different cities, 
states and countries. But the observation of each individual furnishes 
all needed illustration. 

The real good of our country, manifestly requires us to cultivate the 
arts of peace more than those of war; to direct our efforts against 
ignorance and vice, rather than against foreign foes or foreign men; to 
have normal, agricultural and other scientific schools, rather than those 
devoted to military tactics; to honor our statesmen and civil officers, 
rather than our men of military distinction; to elevate, to offices of 
trust and responsibility, scholars and promoters of science and learn- 
ing, rather than time-serving politicians. And I believe that improve- 
ments are now taking place in these respects. The tendencies are 
towards a broader, if not a deeper culture; towards a wider diffusion 
of light and knowledge, if not a better education. The school and the 
press, the lecture room and the pulpit, are gaining in influence and use- 
fulness. The ability to read is required in one state, at least, to 
invest a man with the full privileges of an American citizen. Here 
knowledge weighs more than money. This regulation involves a prin- 
ciple of great importance to our institutions, and will, I doubt not, be 
introduced in a modified form into other states, 

The men most estee:red on both sides of the ocean, alike in public 
and in private stations, I believe, regard it as no condescension to visit 
schools of learning and to feel and manifest a deep interest in the cause 
of popular education. Generat WILLIAMs, to whom was paid a just tri- 
bute of honor in the last number of our Journal, does not stand 
entirely alone in his efforts for youth, though the number of such is 
much smaller than we could wish. .But a few men may be found, in 
different parts of our country, who are doing a noble work for their 
respective communities, and receiving the benedictions of the people 
upon their names. Alexander Duncan, a millionaire of Providence, 
Rhode Island, served on the school committee there for many years, 
with singular fidelity, and since he has left this office, his munificent 
gifts show that he is still mindful of the intellectual wants of that city. 
Here I might refer to the example of the great Humbolt, who in a 
private conversation some two years since, spoke of our system - free 
schools as the palladium of American liberty. 

I believe that Arnold, the scholar and teacher, is exerting a more 
extended, as well as more beneficent influence, than Wellington, the 
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Iron-Duke ; and that educators, generally, are rising and will continue 
to rise, until they acquire a standing in society, corresponding in some 
degree with their usefulness. A straw may show the way of the wind. 
The degrees conferred by our universities, indicate the direction of 
popular favor. The Batchelder festival in Lynn, Mass., has its moral. 
Good instructors are respected and honored. At the Harvard dinner 
in Cambridge, Mass., a few years since, the Earl of Carlisle gave asa 
sentiment—* The school-master, the world over ;” and returning to his 
country, he repeated the same before a numerous audience in the Lon- 
don University buildings; adding that “the laurels of the faithful 
teacher are destined to endure when the distinctions of birth and for- 
tune have sunk into insignificance.” P. 
New Lonvon, April 21, 1856. 





PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS. 


These annual and semi-annual gatherings of parents and friends are 
becoming quite common in Connecticut. They are not new, for we re- 


member the accounts given us in our school-boy days of “exhibitions ” 
on a grand scale, The town hall, a ball-room, or in some cases, a large 
barn, would be converted into an audience-room, with stage, scenery, 
and green-rcom, and boys and girls, men and women in fantastic, droll 
and fantastic, droll, and grotesque groups, would give tragedy, comedy, 
and pantomime, to the great amusement of the spectators. 

These at last ceased to be popular, or at least were not encouraged, 
by the more intelligent part of the community. Thencame the import- 
ant days at the beginning and close of each term, when the august “ in- 
spectors,” as the Board of Visitors were termed, presented themselves 
in “ committee of the whole.” The school-room was trimmed with ev- 
ergreens, in winter, and decked with flowers, in summer; the children 
were dressed in their “ best” suits, and everything connected with the 
school was made to put on its best attire for the eventful day. 

When the “ inspectors” came within sight of the school-house, books 
were to be taken in hand, and the pupils prepared to “ rise” as the 
important body entered. The first class must then read some prepared 
piece, usually an extract from some sermon, or parliamentary speech, or 
an “address to the young.” The other classes would follow in order, 
till all had read. Next came the lessons in arithmetic, geography, and 
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“parsing.” The children all read again, or spelled ; “said” the ab- 
breviations, “ the fore-part of the spelling-book,” the days of the week, 
and months of the year; writing-books were “ passed around ;” the 
“ minister, doctor, and squire,” made their speeches, and school was 

In later times, the appointment of Acting Visitor has taken some- 
what from the importance of examination day, at least to the children, 
and the practice in reference to examinations, and exhibitions, has very 
much altered. Some visitors are accustomed to examine each class 
themselves, when they visit the schools, keeping an accurate record of 
results to be embodied in their annual reports. In other cases, the pa- 
rents are invited in at the close of the term, and the time devoted to 
speaking dialogues, and preparing for a grand display of the comic and 
tragic, according to the ideas of the “master.” Without giving either 
of these practices the entire preference over all the others, it may be 
remarked that the true test of the desirableness of a custom, is not to 
be found in a present, momentary popularity, but in a real, ultimate 
good. The objects sought in the exercises to which reference has been 
made, should be the benefit of the school, and this would include inter- 
esting parents and the community, so far as this can be done without 
detriment to the pupils, or at least so far as may contribute to their 
benefit. It would be very desirable that parents and committees should 
make frequent and informal visits to the school, listening to the daily 
recitations, and witnessing the operations of teacher and pupils, in their 
ordinary, habitual employments. This would tend to encourage the 
teacher, and stimulate the pupils to constant faithfulness. But it is so 
seldom that a school can be found that is frequently visited, it is well 
occasionally to have public examinations. But in these, it should be 
the aim of the teacher to present the school as it is, and not make it 
appear what it is not. The distinguished and lamented teacher, David 
P. Page, said of public examinations : 


“They certainly cannot be looked upon as criterions of the faithful- 
ness or success of teachers. A man with tact, and without honesty, 
may make his school appear to far greater advantage than a better man 
can make a better school appear. This has often happened. It is not 
the most faitiful and thorough teaching that makes the show and at- 
tracts the applause at a publicexhibition. It is the superficial, mechan- 
ical memoriter exercise that is most imposing. Ph A ae 


Several weeks will be spent to prepare the children to appear in pub- 
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lic. During this time, they study not for improvement, not for future 
usefulness, but simply to make a show at the public celebration. An 
unworthy ‘and unwarrantable motive actuates them during all this pro- 
cess; and, at last, unless strangely benighted, they are conscious of 
holding up a false appearance to the world. Now, under such circum- 
stances, whatever of good is effected, by way of enkindling a zeal in 
the parents, is dearly purchased. The sacrifice of principle in a teacher 
—much more in the children—is a large price to pay for the applause 
of a few visitors, or even for an increase among them in the cause of 
popular education.” 


Again he says, in reference to proper examinations : 


“ Not a lesson should be given with sole reference to the exhibition at 
the close; not an exercise should be omitted because the examination 
approaches, The good teacher should keep those great motives before 
the mind, which look to future usefulness, and to the discharge of duty. 


The child should be taught that he is accountable.for what he ac- 
quires, and what he may acquire, and not for what he may appear to 
have acquired ; and that this accountability is not confined to a single 


day, soon to pass and be forgotten; but it runs through all time and all 
eternity.” C* 





THE DILIGENT STUDENT. 


A few years since, as Dr. Gallaudet* was walking in the streets of 
Hartford, there came running to him a poor boy, of very ordinary ap- 
pearance, but whose fine intelligent eye fixed the attention of the lis- 
tener, as the boy inquired, “ Sir, can you tell me of a man who would 
like a boy to work for him, and teach him to read?” “ Whose boy 
are you; and where do you live?” “Ihave no parents,” was the 
reply, “ and have just run away from the workhouse, because they would 
not teach me to read.” 

Mr. Gallaudet made arrangements with the authorities of the town, 
and took the boy into his family, There, he learned to read. Nor is 
this all. He soon acquired the confidence of his new associates, by 


* The individual so extensively known as the first American instructor of the deaf and dumb, 
and not less ag an active christian philanthropist, in private life. 
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faithfulness and honesty. He was allowed the use of his friend’s library. 
and made rapid progress in the acquisition of knowledge. 

It became necessary, after a while, that George should leave Mr, 
Gallaudet ; and he became apprentice to a cabinet-maker in the neigh- 
borhood. There, the same integrity won for him the favor of his new 
associates. To gratify his inclination for study, his master had a little 
room furnished for him, in the upper part of the shop, where he devoted 
his leisure time to his favorite pursuits. Here, he made large attain- 
ments in mathematics, in the French language, and other branches, 
After being in this situation a few years, as he sat at tea with the 
family, one evening, he, all at once, exclaimed that he wished to go to 
France. 

“Goto France!” said his master, surprised that the apparently con- 
tented and happy youth had thus suddenly become dissatisfied with his 
situation ; * for what?” 


“ Ask Mr. Gallaudet to tea to-morrow evening,” continued George, 
“and I will explain.” 

His kind friend was invited, accordingly. At tea-time, the apprentice 
presented himself with his manuscript, in English and French, and ex- 
plained his singular intention to go to France. 

“In the time of Napoleon,” said he, “a prize was offerd, by the 
French government, for the simplest rule of measuring plane surfaces, 
of whatever outline. The prize has never been awarded; and that 
method I have discovered.” 

He then demonstrated his problem, to the suprise and gratification of 
his friends, who immediately furnished him with the means of defraying 
his expenses, and with letters of introduction to the Hon. Lewis Cass, 
then our minister to the Court of France. He was introduced to Louis 
Philippe; and, in the presence of the king and nobles, and plenipoten- 
tiaries, this American youth demonstrated his problem, and received 
the plaudits of the court. He received the prize, which he had clearly 
won, besides valuable presents from the king. 

He then took letters of introduction, and proceeded to the court of 
St. James, and took up a similar prize, offered by the Royal Society, 
and then returned to the United States. Here he was preparing to 
secure the benefit of his discovery by patent, when he received a letter 
from the Emperor Nicholas himself,—one of whose ministers had wit- 
nessed his demonstrations at London,—inviting him to make his resi- 
dence at the Russian court, and furnishing him with ample means for 
his outtit. 
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He complied with the invitation, repaired to St. Petersburg, and is 
now Professor of Mathematics, in the Royal College, under the special 
protection of the autocrat of all the Russians. 




































TAKE CARE OF THE CASKET, FOR THE SAKE OF THE 
JEWEL. 


In many cases in which true Christians complain of the “ hidings of 
God’s countenance,” of darkness and depression, the cause is solely 
physical disease ; produced not unfrequently by an obstinate disregard 
to the will of God as expressed in the human constitution, made up of 
soul and body ; and by which a certain amount of repose, relaxation, 
and exercise are essential to the right working of both. Let me ear- 
nestly press it upon young and ardent students, that it is a very mis- 
taken manliness to despise the demands of the body; that it is no self- 
denial, but self-indulgence, to sacrifice health and life in the pursuit of 
knowledge. Let me remind them that God will make them responsible 
for every talént committed to them, and for shortening those days which 
might have been many ; and for turning those hours into darkness and 
distress which might have been hours of sunshine and peace. That 
must be no small sin in the eye of God, which he so often visits with 
an early death or premature old age; and which has deprived many a 
family of its most precious treasure, and the church of its brightest 
hopes.—Selected, 








A Gotpen Tuoveut.—Nature will be reported. All things are en- 
gaged in writing their own history. The planet and the pebble goes 
attended by their shadow. The rolling rock leaves its scratches on the 
mountain side ; the river, its channels in the soil ; the anime], its bones 
in the stratum; the fern leaf, its epitaph in the coal; the falling drop 
makes its sepulchre in the sand or stone; not a footstep into or along 
the ground, but prints its characters more or less lasting, a map of its 
march; every act of the man inscribes itself on the memories of its fel- 
lows, and in his own face. The air is full of sound—the sky of tokens ; 
the ground is all memoranda and signature, and every object is covered 
over with hints that speak to the intelligent. 
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A FEW WORDS TO THE TEACHERS OF OUR SUMMER 
SCHOOLS. 


As the season approaches for the commencement of our summer 
schools, we desire to call the attention of those who are to teach, to 
a few points. It is presumed that such have already qualified them- 
selves for their high calling, so far as relates to the requirements of the 
law. But, in order that their efforts may be crowned with success, and 
that they may accomplish the greatest amount of good, we would urge 
upon their attention the following considerations: 

1. Strive, from the beginning, to make your school pleasant and 
profitable. Let your pupils see and feel that your heart is in your 
work; that you wish to do them good. To’ this end always wear a 
cheerful countenance, and do what yon can to make every exercise 
pleasant and attractive. 

2. Have order. Without good discipline, you cannot hope to accom- 
plish much ; indeed, with inefficient or lax discipline, your school may 
prove an injury and not a blessing. ‘“ Order is heaven’s first law ;” and 
earth and the school-room are nearest like Heaven when under the most 
perfect influence of the law of order. Therefore aim to have system 
and order. Have but few rules, and see that they are reasonable and 
that they are implicitly and promptly obeyed. Strive to make every 
lesson so interesting that it will secure attention, and never proceed 
with a recitation, unless the school is orderly, and the class intent on 
the exercise of the hour. 

3. Insist on neatness. Habits of personal cleanliness and of neat- 
ness in the school-room will do much,to secure order. Hence do what 
you can to promote right feeling and action in this direction. Encour- 
age your pupils to come into the school-room with tidy apparel, and 
with face and hair in proper condition, and be sure not to allow them 
to make the floor a substitute for a spit box. Neatness and order are 
twin sisters. They thrive best together; and, often, when seperated, 
they languish and die. Therefore, cherish both. They will greatly 
help each other, and together, will much assist you and make your la- 
bors light and attractive. 

4. Manifest a kindly interest in the little ones under your charge. 

Make them feel that you are their friend, and that you wish to do 
them good. Remember that every hour of the day you are making 
impressions upon living, growing material. Let those impressions be 
right. Let them all tend to mould the little ones into the likeness of 
perfect men and women. 
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5. Instil into the minds of your pupils correct views as to the ob- 
jects for which they attend school. If possible, cause them to feel that 
they come to school to learn those things which will make them wiser, 
better, happier, and more useful. Tell them that diligence and order 
will do much to elevate them and prepare them for the business ot life, 
and that they cannot hope for success without them. 

6. Strive, daily and hourly, to inculcate good moral lessons. Teach 
your pupils that if they would be happy, they must be good. Teach 
them lessons of love, of kindness, of patience, of cheerfulness, of char- 
ity. Teach them to speak pure words, to think pure thoughts, to per- 
form pure acts. Cause them to feel that the eye of God is ever upon 
them, and that they are dependent upon Him for life and all of life’s 
blessings and privileges. 

7. Do what you can to interest parents, and induce them to visit 
your school. As often as may be convenient, visit the parents at their 
homes, and invite them to call at the school. No school can be, in the 
highest degree, successful, unless the three great parties,—teacher, 
pupils and parents,—feel and manifest the right spirit. Therefore feel 
that it is a part, and an important part, of the mission of the true 
teacher, to labor for the promotion of a right feeling and right action 
on the part of pupils and parents. Labor constantly, labor earnestly, 
labor judiciously, labor cheerfully, and in due time “if you faint not,” 
you will reap your reward, C. 





FREE SCHOOLS. 


_ “Thave got to hating everything with the prefix free.”"—Richmond Ezam- 
iner. 


Has error, grown to madness, 
Extinguished reason’s light, 

And left the grovelling mind to grope 
In realms of blackest night? 

Has any Southern press been given 
To madmen or to fools, 

That all its battery of abuse, 
Is turned towards common sehools ? 


Oh ! that one dweller in the land 
Our fathers’ blood had bought, 
Who treads erect upon the soil, 
- Where hardy men have fought, 








Free Schools. 







One scion of that glorious stock, 
Martyrs for liberty, 

Should say—I blush to write the words, 

He ‘* hates the name of free.’’ 






























Can this free land, that Phenix-like, 
From Oppression’s dust has risen, 
And which, though crimes may drag it down, 
Still spreads its wing towards Heaven— 
Still nurture in its fond embrace, 
And rear in Freedom’s fane, 
The child who ridicules her cause, 
And desecrates her name? 


What wonder that Virginian braves 
Dare fight for slavery, 

Since one bold champion declares, 
He “ hates the name of free,’’ 

And swears that they who most refuse 
To be the Southron’s tools, 

Are they, who in New England’s climes, 
Are trained in ‘* Common Schools.’’ 


Oh cheering thought ! what teacher needs 
More, to inspire his toil, 

Than the bright hope that he can aid 
To banish from our soil 

This canker-worm that now pollutes 
The fruits on Freedom’s Tree ; 

That wrong that stains our nation now, 
The curse of Slavery. 


If through an influence such as this, 
One wrong shall cease to be, 
Let all our cities throng with schools, 
And let them all be free ; 
Let every rough New England hill, 
Bear, on its rocky brow, 
A school-house, armed with power and will, 
To lay Oppression low. A. M. 8. 





Vice anp Vrrtve.— TI Jay it down as a maxim, other things being 
equal, that every man is: wretched in proportion to his vices ; and affirm 
the noble ornament of a young, generous mind, and the surest source of 
pleasure, profit, and reputation in life, to be an unreserved acceptance 
of virtue.” 
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THE STUDY OF HISTORY IN OUR DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 


NO. III, 


“Qui transtulit, sustinet.” The three vines, which the escutcheon of 
Connneticut bears, to which allusion was made in my last article con- 
cerning History, are in the beauty of their bloom, and the richness of 
their fruitage. The scenes, and the men of other days, in our State, 
left an impress on the successive generations of the people. The State 
owes all of its present excellence, whatever it may be, to these sources. 
Can we too cordially acknowledge our great and varied obligations to 
the historic worth of the State, or its earlier eras? Not a child within 
its limits, not a pupil, certainly, in its public schools, who does not 
enjoy hourly and momently, the fruits and blessings of this incompa- 
rable history. 

What are the sources then, from which the young student is to derive 
his first lessons in history? What will give him the historic truth, in 
the manner most adapted to his immediate and permanent benefit as 
well as pleasure ? 

To answer this practically, imagine the class or the scholar before 
you, and asking to find out what has happened in the place where they 
live, or any where else in this State. Reference may be made to the 
following sources as more or less available: 

1. Ourselves. Some things have happened within the remembrance 
of the class. If each chooses out the principal of these events to 
which he has been an eye-witness, and describes one or more of them 
on the spot, in the clearest, best language he can use, a summary of ten 
or twelve years is at once brought out. 

If again, the facts which have come to their knowledge are called 
for, a summary of general history somewhat extended will be presented, 
if the scholars are intelligent. 

If the teacher now states facts, first, the most important of those 
which he has seen occurring, and secondly, those of which he has reli- 
able information, the time which is covered extends materially. The 
landscape enlarges, the figures are more numerous, and its charms, to 
the observant group, are rapidly enhanced. 

2. The older residents of the place. It is a great advantage for the 
young to receive the wisdom and profit by the knowledge or experience 
of the old. ‘ Length of days” qualifies most to be instructive in some 
respect, The veteran soldier, the Revolutionary pensioner, the retired 
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merchant, the grand-parent of tottering frame but active mind, the 
traveller, are all available for the study of which we speak; all are 
willing to give others the benefit and pleasure of what they know, when 
it does not, as it does not here, clash with self-interest to give it, 
Much more are all willing to instruct, when it comports with their high- 
est honor and interest, by elevating them for the time, to the position of 
superior intelligence and attainment. Nor is the greater knowledge 
of history which boys and girls can thus acquire by consulting respect 
fully their seniors, the only benefit they reap. 

8. Manuscripts. Many have written letters describing events, or 
left valuable memoranda, the very existence of which is not known, 
except by actual inquiry. 

These will be ultimately lost unless care be taken, and due use made 
of them in season. If the energy of all the pupils in a town is aroused 
to this object, the family chests and cupboards will be called to yield up 
their hoarded stores for the good of Young America. 

4, Books. The transition from written to printed matter is readily 
appreciated, especially when the manuscript of any newly published work 
can be shown to the class, and compared with the work itself. The 
history of our cities and towns have been few in number. The names 
of most, if not all, which illustrate the local historic details of our 
State, are given in Hollister’s History of Connecticut. This is emi- 
nently a valuable work. It were to be wished that every considerable 
place might have its most attractive events presented in a form that 
would find general circulation among its people and their descendents, 
and be found in every good library. 

5. Institutions. The Fourth of July, the annual Thanksgiving, may 
well be made the inspiring themes for historical descant and patriotic 
impulse. The origin and the more attractive circumstances which from 
the first have belonged to these and like institutions, will win an eager 
ear from your juvenile group. 

6. Monuments. These may be designed or incidental. The battle- 
field has its memorial in the granite shaft, erected for the very purpose 
of commemorating the scene of the fierce-contested fight. 

The public deeds, the planting of a city with elm trees, or the hiding 
of a parchment in a hollow oak, as well as the founding of a common 

school system or the publication of law reports, or a princeps edition of 
a classic may, incidentally, keep the name of the actor as well known 
as the event itself is known. It isa “greatness thrust upon” him, per- 
haps to his own unqualified and intense regret. Fame may easily work 
harm 
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How forcible a moral does the above idea suggest, as to the true path 
upwards to 


** The steep, 
Where fame’s proud temple shines afar.”’ 


Coins. Children always feel a curiosity to know what the varieties 
of coin respectively mean. Often, the future numismatist is foreseen 
in the half dozen old pennies that a boy picks up and keeps together. 
It is not money to him, but coin ; it is something strange and interest- 
ing. Seize on the fact asa vehicle of profitable instruction. Every 
coin has a history of its own; and as it springs from the conqueror’s 
pride it is stamped “ Judzea Capta,” with the virgin daughter of God’s 
people sitting desolate, in bonds; or, as it speaks the divine right of 
kings, it is stamped “Gratia Dei,” with the features of the monarch ; or 
as it represents the union of colonies into a Republic, its words are 
« E pluribus Unum,” encircled by a coronal of stars. Who can tell the 
influence on the popular mind that has been wielded by the’silent power 
of that sentiment, to the extent of its limited circulation “ not a cent 
for tribute, millions for defence,” in stimulating and confirming the 
spirit of war? Where do these old coins finally go? Some to the 
dusty drawer, others to the furnace of the coppersmith; but each has 
left its impress on many a mind that shall perhaps, unconsciously, long 
hence, re-echo the sound of the once voiceless metal. 

Such are some of the sources and means for studying American his- 
tory, and of forming the habits of our pupils, together with the ele- 
ments of their character. Of the motives for taking this course, to 
form enthusiastic, thorough, and persevering scholars, I need not speak 
to any who deserve the name of American teacher. 

Harr, 

Brooxtyn, N. Y. 





Tears THE Dew or tHE Sovt.—The tear itself often glows like a 
diamond on the cheek where the rose and lily blend. Its moral beauty 
as a perfect daguerre of compassion and benevolence, is still greater. 
It shone thus on the Savior’s cheek at the tomb of Lazarus, and when 
he wept over Jerusalem. It still shines in his disciples in their mis- 
sions of mercy. There are indeed tears of deceit, like those fabled of 
the crocodile. Let them pass. None but a fallen angel would gather 
them up. There are tears of gratitude, of joy. These sparkle like 
the morning dew. 
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TH SOURCE OF TRUE PLEASURE IN TEACHING. 





** Delightfnl task ! to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot, 
To pour fresh insiruction o’er the mind, 
To breathe the enlivening spirit, and to fix 
The genercus purpcse in the glowing breast.’’ 


In the great drama of life, man is ever desirous to play that part 
which will afford him the most pleasure and delight. The particular 
direction a person will pursue to find his greatest delight, will depend 
chiefly upon the tendencies and promptings of his mind; but in what- 
ever way sought, it becomes the pole star of his life, the climax of his 
existence. Many mistake the road, and after they have long searched 
here and there, becoming more and more enveloped in‘ the shades of 
uncertainty, they are ready to give up in despair, and feel that for 
them, happiness does not exist ; and that delight can find no more of a 
resting place with them, than could “ Noah’s dove” for her feet, when 
sent forth from her little window to survey the watery waste which 
spread its liquid canopy over all nature. 

While this is so universal a desire, and found with so great difficulty, 
and kept with much greater trouble, he who will aid in pointing out a 
path which may be pursued with success, especially by the true seeker, 
confers no small blessing, at least upon the true pilgrim soul, 

Like a diamond in the hands of a Brazilian slave, delight in the 
soul gives freedom and pleasure to its possessor; and therefore it be- 
comes a question of general importance—* How may delight be best 
gained?” Without entering upon the discussion of this question, we 
find that the poet has opened in the lines quoted, one of the fields of 
labor in which this much sought boon can be found. As he views the 
work, as he contemplates its bearings, as he imagines its results and 
final rewards, he exclaims “ delightful task ;” we stop in our eagerness 
to find this long-sought friend, and exclaim “ what is delightful?” the 
answer comes, “ to rear the tender thought.” As the soul finds in its 
eontacts with nature around it, objects to awaken curiosity, and with 
this, follows the wish to know ; and close in the track, comes the tender 
thought like a frail yet promising plant, it needs culture and careful 
rearing ; if this is afforded during the period of its weakness, this young 
idea may be taught to shoot, spreading itself as it grows, linking other 
thoughts to itself, and these catching root in the fertile soil, spread and 
extend, until like the Banyan tree among trees, they stand the glory 
and the gems of the mind. 
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In ever affording fresh material for the growth of the youthful 
thought, in breathing a new life into the soul, in giving a new purpose 
to aim at in life’s work, is the sure road to happiness and delight to 
him whose soul is filled with his heaven-born mission. 

To educate well, is to drink largely at the fountain of pleasure and 
delight ; but to educate well, the educator must be able to bring before 
his mind a clear view of what true education is, its nature and bear- 
ings, and what part of the work, if any, is most important. To educate 
in the highest sense, is to perfect the whole man; therefore education 
should aim at the largest development and greatest perfection of all the 
powers entrusted to man. These powers are clearly divided into three 
primary divisions—physical, mora] and intellectual ; giving those three 
departments to education ; and although it is the educator’s work and 
duty to perfect the three as far as he can, if one department has not 
a pre-eminence, from its bearings on the others. May we not find an 
apt illustration of the relative importance of these three divisions .of 
education in the engine and railway, forming the great medium of 
change in civilized countries? The bodily or physical part of man 
represented by the engine itself, the intellectual by the steam or motive 
power, and the moral, by the rails upon which the engine and train run. 
The size and strength of the engine, which enables the steam to act 
upon it with greater power, or the pressure of the steam upon the en- 
gine, whatever its size and strength, will only make the destruction 
more dreadful, complete and certain, if the track is removed, or by any 
means the wheels of the engine are thrown off from the track, so as 
not to be guided by it. Thus it is, with the development of man. 
We may develop him physically, giving to his body by exercise, food, 
and art, all the strength and size of Goliah ; yet this powerful physi- 
cal growth will only furnish a more ponderous engine for evil, spreading 
dismay where it goes, unless the traek is firmly laid for him to rum 
upon, and by which to be guided ; on the other hand, if we train the 
intellect till it grows to a giant, grasping the wide field of thought, 
looking far into the past, and stretching into the future, yet that intel- 
lect may be the propelling force, draw:ng the small wiry engine to 
which it gives Herculanean powers, until, like Napoleon, it spreads 
death and destruction in its track. Thus we see that bodily culture or 
intellectual training, may be only multiplying infinitely the means of 
evil, misery, desolation and death. In this view, how does moral edu- 
cation tower to sublimity! Yes! a work worthy of angels’ powers! 
More, a work worthy of God; giving to the Divine, incarnation, suf- 
fering and death! Have we not in the moral, the key to the delight- 
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ful part of education, that which makes it a “ delightful task?” Have 
we not a view of that part upon which God and angels look with most 
intense interest? That, in comparison with which, all other instruc 
tion dwindles to nothingness? For, as the physical education is entire. 
ly buried with the body, when it becomes the food for worms, and the 
intellectual diminishes to a speck before the Infinite, the moral rises in 
importance and towers to the pinnacle of beauty and sublimity, espe- 
cially as we look far into the vista of the future and see the duration 
of its fruits. Then will be the time when the teacher will most largely 
drink in the full delights of his work, as he stands before his Savior 
and sees the result of his labor in the redeemed souls which have been 
under his charge. While moral education elevates itself so far above 
every other, the true teacher asks himself, often with deep earnestness, 
“ How can I best impart instruction morally? How ‘an I sow the 
seeds of a true moral and religious culture, so that the fruit may form 
the guiding star of life in him whom I am striving to educate? How 
can I best train these souls in ‘wisdom’s ways, whose ways are ways of 
pleasantness and all whose paths are peace ?’” 

I would attempt to discuss these questions and others prompted by 
this fertile theme, but the length of this article will not permit at pre- 
sent ; the future may be more favorable. 

Yet I trust, fellow-teacher, that you will give this all important, but 
much neglected part of our work, for two worlds,a very prominent 
place in your future meditations upon our nodle employment. B. 

New Haven, April 8, 1856. 





Lrrriz Buossoms ror Heaven.—Others beside the aged are leaving 
‘the cares of earth for the rest and blessedness of heaven; those who 
have scarce looked beyond the rose-tinted boundary of infancy, whose 
‘eyes have never been wet by tears of sorrow or regret, whose hearts 
have never swelled with disappointment. Little blossoms, who linger 
lovingly for a few brief years on the threshold of time, and of whom 
we think, even while worshiping their beauty and innocence,—are 
“ passing away.” 





Manner.—Of all modifications of manner which are to be met with 
in society, perhaps the most generally pleasing is simplicity, even as 
that water is the purest which has no taste—the air the freshest whieh 
has no odor. 




















Educational Convention. . 


EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION. 


According to a call published in the county papers, a large number 
of the Teachers of Fairfield County met at Phoenix Hall, Norwalk, on 
Friday, April 11th. 

The Convention was called to order at 7 P. M., by J. M. Guion of 
Danbury, who nominated Frederick B. Brigham, of Norwalk, for Presi- 
dent, and Edgar S, Morris of Danbury, Secretary. : 

After a short discussion it was unanimously 

Resolved, That an organization of the Teachers and Friends of Ed- 
ucation in Fairfield County is expedient, and that a committee of five be 
appointed to devise a plan of organization, and draft a Constitution. 

Messrs. Guion of Danbury, Wilson of Bridgeport, Peck of South 
Norwalk, Fillow of Wilton, and Brigham of Norwalk, were appointed 
such committee. 

Rev. E. B. Huntington of Stamford was called to the chair. 

Messrs. Wilson of Bridgeport, Northrop of Ridgefield, Holly of Stam- 
ford, and Cannon of New Canaan, were appointed a “ Business Com- 
mittee.” 

The Convention was then addressed by Hon. J. D. Philbrick, Supers 
intendent of Public Schools, upon the means to be employed in im- 
proving the School system, and forming a correct public sentiment con- 
cerning our Common Schools. At the close of the address, the Conven+ 
tion adjourned until the next day. 

On Saturday, A. M., the Convention met according to adjournment, 
the President in the chair. The minutes of the previous day were read 
and approved. 

The Committee upon a permanent organization reported through 
their chairman, and presented a draft of a Constitution. The report was 

accepted, and after an animated discussion, the following Constitution 
was adopted : 

Art. 1. This Association shall be styled the Educational Associ- 
ation of Fairfield County, and shall have for its objects the improve- 
ment of our Common Schools. 

Art. 2. Any person residing within the County may become a 
member of the Association by subscribing to this Constitution, each 
member paying one dollar annually towards defraying its incidental 
expenses, 

Art. 3. The officers of the Association shall be a President, Vice 
President, Recording Secretary, Corresponding Secretary, and Treas 
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urer, with snch powers respectively as their several designations imply; 

and who shall together constitute an Executive Committee. 

Art. 4, The Executive Committee shall carry into effect such meas. 
ures as the Association may direct, and perform such other acts, not 
inconsistent with the objects of the Association, as they may deem ex- 
pedient, and make report of their doings annually, and when called 
upon at any regular meeting of the Association. 

Art. 5, A meeting for the choice of officers shall be held annually 
—in the Spring—at such time and place as the Executive Committee 
may designate in a notice published in one or more papers of the Coun- 
ty, and meetings may be held at such other times and places as the 
Executive Committee may appoint. 

Art. 6. This Constitution may be altered and amended by a two- 
thirds vote of the members present, and regulations not inconsistent with 
its provisions may be adopted at any meeting. 

The Association then balloted for Officers for the year ensuing, with 
the following result : 

President, Frederick B. Brigham, of Norwalk. 

Vice President, Albert S. Wilson, of Bridgeport. 

Recording Secretary, J. Marshall Guion, of Danbury. 

Corresponding Secretary, George Fillow, of Wilton. 

Treasurer. Abner B. Holley, of Stamford. 

Messrs. Guion, Peck, and Cannon, were appointed a Committee on 
Resolutions. 

The Business Committee reported an order of Exercises for the 
afternoon and the meeting adjourned until 1 1-2 o’clock, P. M. 

In the afternoon, the Association discu-sed the propriety of School 
Exhibitions, methods of teaching Grammar and Geography, and other 
topics connected with the management of Schools, 

Messrs. Wilson, of Bridgeport; Holley, of Stamford; Sherwood, of 
Westport ; Northrop, of Ridgefield; Morris, of Danbury ; Fillow, of 
Wilton, and others, reported concerning the condition of Schools in 
their respective towns. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported the following, which were 
adopted unanimously. 

Whereas, The development and welfare of society depend upon the ed- 
ucation of its members, and as it is not only the right, but the duty 
of society, to educate the masses of which it is composed, therefore 
Resolved, That the S/ate should provide for a complete system of 

Pree Schools, by a direct Property Taz. 

Resolowd, That all friends of Popular Education, and especially the 
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Clergy, and Editors and Conductors of the periodical press, be hereby 
invited to present to the people of Fairfield County the advantage and 
importance of a system of Free Schools. 

Resolved, That the Teachers in the various towns be requested to 
form Local Associations of Parents, and Friends of Education, for the 
purpose of diffusing information concerning the present condition of 
Schools, and making known their wants and deficiencies. 

Resolved, That the thauks of this Association be presented to Hon. 
J. D. Philbrick, for the interesting and practical address delivered by 
him before the Convention; and also to the inhabitants of Norwalk, 
for the kind and generous manner in which they have received and 
entertained the members of this Association. 

Resolved, That the proceeJings of the Convention, and of this Asso- 
ciation, be sent for publication to the Common School Journal, to the 
Norwalk Gazette, and the other papers of the County. 

J. Marsuatt Gurion, Sec’y. F. B. Brieuam, Pres. 





ImporTaNcE OF A Comma —In the priory of Ramessa there dwelt a 
prior who was very liberal, and who caused these verses to be written 
over his door : 


** Be open evermore, O thou my door, 
To none be shut, to honest or to poor.”’ 


But after his death, there succeeded him another, whore name was 
Raymond, as greedy and covetous as the other was bountiful and lib- 
eral, who kept the same verses there still, changing nothing therein 
but one point, which made them run after this mauner : 

** Be open evermore, O thou my door, 
To none, be shut to honest or to poor.’? 

Afterward, being driven from thence for his extreme niggar lliness, it 

grew into a proverb, that for one point Raymond lost his priory. 





Dress In THE Time Or Wasninaton,—* Clothing was very expen- 
sive; and though made a matter of more consequence than now, as 
marking the distinctions of rank, still so seduously maintained, it was 
often difficult for persons of much pretension to keep up the outward 
appearance of gentility. The raiment purchased for a young woman’s 
bridal was worn by her in old age; and young girls of the household 
were glad to assume the faded relics of a grandmother’s wardrobe, 
Rich dresses, in those days, were considered of sufficient importance to 
be mentioned in wills, and left as an inheritance to relatives or friends,” 
Putnam’s Magazine. 
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“DIED OF ECONOMY.” 


Mr. Enrror :—Nearly a year ago we saw a brief notice of certain 
sad cases of threatened death from “Economy.” More recently, we 
have heard of an entire school which very narrowly escaped death 
from a severe attack of this disorder. Its approach is so insidious 
that it often baffles the skill of physicians, and soon makes sure of its 
victims. The only sure remedy that we know of, is a good dose of 
common sense, (not cents,) warmed by a benevolent heart. 

The case alluded to, was in a town more than two miles from the 
mouth of our beautiful Connecticut; and the facts we had from an 
“eye witness.” The teacher in the district was affected by an undue 
anxiety to have all of Saturday to himself; and thé people, by a desire 
equally strong, to have the school kept as many minutes of time as 
there are minutes in the usual school hours, from Monday morning till 
Saturday noon. By skill in arithmetical numbers, the teacher discoy- 
ered that the aggregate of time usually taken for recesses during the 
week, would just equal the number of minutes in Saturday, A. M., 
and, consequently, he decided to dispense altogether with recesses during 
the week ; and instead thereof, to have one grand recess—the whole of 
Saturday A. M., and the people said “all right,” for the legal time 
will be spent in the school room! Strange as it may seem, the disease 
prevailed during the whole term without producing fatal results ; though 
the pupils have suffered much from its effects, which they will continue 
to feel for a long time. 

The next stage in the progress of the disease would lead to neglect 
eating and drinking during the week, with the intention of devoting an 
entire half day at the close of the week, to these important items, 

Oh Economy ! Economy! when will its ravages cease! When will 
common sense and intelligence dispel from our land such -black shades 
of false economy as now shroud in darkness and desolation so many 
parts of our State ! B. 





A Fact worts Rememsertne.—lIn about two and a half minutes, 
all the blood in the human frame, sometimes more than two gallons, 
traverses the respiratory surface. Every one, then, who breathes an 
impure atmosphere only two minutes and a half, has every particle of 
his blood somewhat affected. Every particle has become less vital, less 


pure, less capable of resisting disease and repairing injury. 
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HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


The following passage is from one of Professor Upham’s letters to 
the Congregationalist. He is speaking of the captain of the steamer 
in which he sailed from New York : 

“ As we were about to start, I saw him move to an elevated position 
above the wheel; and it was interesting to see, how quickly and com- 
pletely the inward thought or purpose alters the outward man. He 
gave a quick glance to every part of the ship. He cast his eye over 
the multitude coming on board the ship, among whom was the Ameri- 
can ambassador to England, who, if the captain may be said to em- 
body the ship, may be said with equal truth to embody in his official 
person a nation’s rights and a nation’s honor. He saw the husbands 
and the wives, the mothers and children entrusted to his care ; and his 
slender form, as he gave the orders for our departure, seemed at once 
to grow more erect and firm; the muscles of his face swelled ; his dark 
eye glowed with a new fire ; and his whole person expanded and beau- 
tified itself by the power of inward emotion. 

“T have often noticed this interesting phenomenon; and have come 
to the conclusion, if man, or woman either, wishes to realize the full 
power of personal beauty, it must be by cherishing noble hopes and 
purposes ; by having something to do and something to live for, which 
is worthy of humanity ; and which by expanding the capacities of the 
soul, gives expansion and symmetry to the body which contains it.” 





‘NEW JERSEY. 


Mr. Enitor :—We have lately had the pleasure of attending a 
Teachers’ Institute in Newark, New Jersey, and never has it been our . 
fortune to meet a more intelligent class of teachers, as a whole, at a 
County Institute, than those assembled at Newark in the County of 
Essex. The teachers of the city have permanent situations, and are 
bound to rise in their profession. They—as all teachers should—have 
much to encourage them. Their salaries are gradually increasing, and 
an efficient Board of Education are continually putting into their 
hands such instrumentalities as will make the countenance of any in- 
telligent teacher look more cheerful. 

With the example of Newark, the aid of the State Normal School at 
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Trenton, the successful working of County Institutes, and the other 
agencies now so effectually at work in New Jersey, the character of 
the State must soon be redeemed, 

We heartily wish that some portions of the * Land of steady habits” 
might have the benefit of a few lessons on school arrangements from 
the excellent system in Newark. It would be seen that good teachers 
must have good pay for their services; that good supervision greatly 
aids the teacher, and that a liberal tax on property makes better schools 
than can be made by “ rate bills.” 8. 





GUTTA-PERCHA DISCOVERER. 


« 

The President of the India Board, Mr. Vernon Smith, has placed on 
his list of military nominations for November next, the son of the dis- 
coverer of this inspissated sap of an Indian tree, without the help of 
which we should not be able, as we now are, to know in five minutes’ 
time what transpires in Crim Tartary, 3000 miles off. The discoverer 
was Dr. William Montgomerie, of the Indian medical service, and this 
only in the year 1845, although many of the countries producing the 
article have been in European occupation for above three hundred 
years. The mode in which the discovery was made'is worth mention- 
ing. Dr. Montgcmerie observing certain Malay knife and kris handles, 
inquired the nature of the materiul from which they were made; and 
from the crude native manufacture, inferred at once the extensive uses 
to which the gutta-percha might be put in the arts of Europe. He 
purchased a quantity of the raw material, ‘sending, from Singapore, 
part of it to Bengal and part to Europe, and suggesting some of the 
uses to which he fancied it might be applied. The quantity sent to 
England secured to him at once, as the discoverer, the gold medal of 
the Society of Arts, his sole reward, until the President of the India 
Board, on no other ground whatsoever than his discovery, liberally be- 
stowed his patronage on his son.— London paper. 





Bravty.—lIt is said of Linngeus, the great Swedish bontanist, that 
when first seeing a splendid European plant, he fell on his knees and 
thanked God for thus beautifying the earth. How much beauty do we 
see around us every day, and yet how seldom are our hearts lifted in 
gratitude to Him who has created it all for our enjoyment. 
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HINTS ON COMPOSITION. 


In a previous Communication, some remarks were offered on the sub- 
ject of Composition. We now design to give a few practical sugges- 
tions in reference to treating the subject in our common schools. We 
propose to consider— 

1, Who should give attention to the exercise of composition ? 

2. At what age should they commence? 

8. How shall the exercise be treated by the teacher? 

1. Who, of the pupils in our schools, should give attention to com~ 
position ? 

In answer to this, we may say, in brief, that no pupil should be con- 
sidered as properly educated for the most common business pursuit, un- 
less he has received instruction in the art of writing composition. The 
ability to compose properly, will be of advantage to all; and in many 
cases it will prove almost indispensable. We should, then say, that the 
exercise should be among the most prominent in the list of branches 
attended to in our schools; and that all, of sufficient age, male and fe- 
male, should be required to take part in it. To all who may ever hope 
to transact any business; to all who may ever hope to travel; to all 
who may never be called to leave home; to all who may ever be re- 
quired to write letters, whether of the business, friendly, descriptive, or 
“ affectionate” sort—to these, and to all others, who may hope to live, 
move, and have a decent being, a knowledge of composition writing will 
be of much service. All others may be safely excused from this, and 
every other literary exercise. 

2. At whut age shvu'd pupils commence composition writing ? 

In relation to this, much will depend upon circumstances, With pro- 
per care and judgment on the part of the teacher, pupils may com- 
mence at quite an early age,— as soon, indeed, as they can write le- 
gibly. With right subjects, right instruction, &c., the earlier they 
commence the better. Much of the dread usually “hanging about” 
the subject, comes from its postponement till a late period, and the inju- 
dicious manner in which it is treated by teachers. The remarks under 
the next question will have a bearing upon this point. 

3. How shall the exercise be treated by the teacher ? 

Under this head, we have time for only a few brief hints. The 
teacher must, at the outset, aim to make the exercise interesting. He 
must be careful to have the subjects such as come within the compre- 
hension of the pupils ; such as they will feel an interest in, and tom 
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cerning which they will have some ideas or thoughts. Among the 
‘earliest subjects that are associated with the exercise in our school-day 
recollections, are “ Virtue, Friendship, Happiness,” &c. Now what 
can mere children write on such subjects? What folly to begin with 
such themes ! 

The judicious teacher may lead his pupils quite a distance into the 
“awful mysteries” of the exercise, before he even uses the term 
“ Composition.” Tet him ask a class of little ones to write all they 
can about a dog, cat, bird, horse, &c.; let him ask them to describe 
their school-house and yard ; their homes, gardens, flowers, fruits, &e., 
&c. If they have a holiday, let the teacher ask them to tell where 
they went, what they saw and what they did. Let them be requested 
to write letters in relation to their school, their homes, their amuse- 
ments, &c., &c. All these things they will do with interest and plea- 
sure, if the topics are properly presented to their minds. 

Of course, their first-efforts will abound in errors. This must be ex- 
pected. Let not the teacher see too many mistakes. At first, he 
should speak of but few, and those the more prominent. The pupils at 
the commencement need encouragement; therefore seek to commend 
rather than to “ find fault” at first. One does not become a good wri- 
ter inaday, It isa work of time and patience; and the attainment 
of a natural, easy and finished style of expressing one’s views and ideas, 
will amply compensate for much labor, care and, patience on the part of 
teachers and pupils. 

Without further pursuing the subject at the present time, we would 
refer any who may be desirous of more aid in the outset, to an admi- 
rable little work entitled “ Brookfield’s First Book in Composition.” 
This work is published by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, and might 
be most profitably used in all our schools. 

For more advanced scholars, the works of Parker & Quackenboss, 
both well known, will be found of great value. The above, we think, 
are the prominent works on the subject under consideration, and they 
are all worthy of attention. C. 





(> To an afflicted mother at the grave of her dead child it was 
said, “There was once a shepherd whose tender care was over his flock, 
day and night. There was one sheep who would neither hear his voice 
nor follow him ; he took up her little lamb in his arms, hen Gober: 
came after him.” 
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Resident Editor's Department. 































WHAT IS DOING FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF SCHOOLS 
IN CONNECTICUT. 


(Owing to the illness of Mr. Philbrick, the preparation of the present number of 
the Journal has devolved upon the undersigned,—who is happy to announce that 
Mr. P.’s health is improving, and that he will soon, it is hoped, be able to resume 
his duties. 

C. N., Res. Ed. pro tem.) 





GOVERNOR MINOR’S MESSAGE. 


Among the encouraging indications of progress and improvement, in 
behalf of our Common Schools, we welcome the excellent sentiments 
whieh we give below, from the late message of Gov. Minor to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. They do credit to the head and heart of him who 
uttered them, and will be cheering to every true friend of popular edu- 
cation. 

Duty of the People in relation to Education. 


« We almost instinctively regard it as the duty of the State to fur- 
nish every facility for the training and education of its youth, upon 
whom will hereafter devolve its destinies, and who are to sustain its 
honor, prosperity and welfare, or to participate im its adversity and de- 
gradation. 

“ No argument is required to convince us of the absolute necessity of 
education for the masses—a necessity obviously greater now than in the 
early period of the existence of the State. If we would elevate the 
character of the State, sustain the intelligence of its citizens, promote 
virtue and morality, and add stability and permanency to all its laws 
and institutions, we must furnish to all, without regard to their means, 
the rudiments of an education, which will qualify them to be good and 
honest citizens, upright and honorable men. And, on the other hand, if 
we would permit open and constant violation of all law, human and di- 
vine, and weaken the foundations of our government, then we shall 
neglect the great interests of education and suffer the children of the 
24 
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State to grow up in vice and ignorance. The great importance of a 
thorough system of education, and the salutary influence that such edu- 
cation exerts upon the moral, social, and intellectual character of soci- 
ety, are truths recognized in every civilized community. I do not refer 
to a system which enables a portion of our children, and only those 
whose means will admit, to attain to a higher degree of excellence in 
intellectual culture and scientific attainment, but to that system of 
public instruction which will be free and accessible to every one, what- 
ever his condition or circumstances may be ; such system will conduce 
to make a virtuous and intelligent population, eminently essential to 
the correct administration of law ; for however wise and well guarded 
the laws of any community may be, for the preservation of the rights 
of. person and property, it is clear that those rights will be inadequate. 
hy protected, unless the tone of public sentiment is in harmony with the 
laws. 

“In whatever community law is disregarded, where crime and licen- 
tiousness} consequent upon ignorance, are prevalent, the rights and 
value of property are uncertain and precarious. Nothing, then, affords 
@ more certain protection to all the rights of property, than the educa- 
tion of the masses ; it is exactly in harmony with the theory of Repub- 
lican equality upon which our government is founded, which recognizes 
no distinction other than that conferred by superior virtue and intelli- 
gence. 

“ The Report of the Superintendent of Common Schools, and of the 
Trustees of the Normal School, will show what has been done during 
the past year in educational works. And, although I fear we are be- 
hind some of our sister States in the training and education of teach- 
ers, and in other measures tending to improve and elevate the charac- 
ter of our Common Schools, yet I am satisfied that a very decided 
improvement has been effected within a few years past under the faith- 
ful exertions of the late and present Superintendent of Common 
Schools, and from the efforts of the large number of teachers that have 
been educated at the Normal School. 

“I recommend the entire subject of popular education to your consid- 
eration; and be assured that I shall most cheerfully co-operate with 
you in any measures with reference to the subject that you shall deem 
for the best interests of the State. And I again recommend that the 
Superintendent of Common Schools be directed to send to such districts 
in the State, as in his opinion are deserving the same for their general 
proficiency, one copy of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, as an in- 
ducement to the establishment of district libraries.” 
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Hartrorp. 


We learn from various sources, that the late annual examination and 
exhibition of the High School in this city, under the charge of Mr. 
Curtis, were exceedingly satisfactory to the large number of friends in 
attendance. The results were such as to meet the most sanguine ex- 
pectations of the friends of the school. We have long known Mr. 
Curtis as an efficient, accomplished and successful teacher; and under 
his training and discipline, no school can long remain below the highest 
rank. His motto is “ Nil desperandum.” » 


New Lonpon. 


The Teachers and friends of popular education in this beautiful city 
seem awake to the importance of good schools. We are glad to no- 
tice in the papers, communications pertaining to education. We had 
marked one or twoof them for the Journal, but have, unfortunately, 
mislaid them. 

With such a man as Mr. Haven at the head of municipal and edu- 
cational affairs, and with such teachers as Messrs. Jennings, Perry-and 
Camp, New London cannot fail of attaining an exalted position in school 
affairs,—and is now among the foremost in efforts for advancement. 


WATERBURY. 


Prof. Dowd is laboring most indefatigably for the elevation and im- 
provement of the schools under his supervision. We regret that we 
were unable to accept his kind invitation to be present at the examina- 
tion ot the schools under his charge ; but are pleased to learn, as we do 
from a friend who was present, and also from the papers, that the ex- 
ercises were of a highly interesting nature. Prof. Dowd’s energy and 
perseverance deserve success. 


Winpnam County. 


The friends of Education in this County are working, in good ear- 
nest, for the promotion of right feeling and right action. They have 
formed a county association of which Mr. Lucien Burleigh, of Plain- 
field, is President; and Mr. E. R. Keyes of Ashford, is Secretary ; 
both good men and true. An adjourned meeting of the Association 
was held at Plainfield on the 13th of May, at which excellent lectures 
were given by D. P. Colburn, Esq., of Providence, R. I, and by the 
Hon. C. C. Burleigh, of Plainfield. The next meeting is to be at Put- 
mam, on the 2d Wednesday of August. 
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STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Connecticut State Teachers’ Association 
was held in New Britain on the 5th and 6th of May. The number in 
attendance was large, and the excellent and harmonious feeling which 
prevailed, and the talent and spirit exhibited in the several lectures, 
afforded most gratifying and conclusive proof that the Association is ac- 
complishing much for the cause of popular education. The lecturers 
were Mr. E. F. Strong, of Bridgeport; Mr. M. T. Brown, of New 
Haven ; Prof. A. F. Crosby, of Boston; and Wm. H. Wells, Esq., of 
the Normal School, Westfield, Mass. These gentlemen are now all 
engaged in the practical work of education, and their several perform. 
ances were characterized, to an unusual extent, by sound sense and 
judgment ; giving clear evidence that the speakers “ testified of that 
which they knew.” We have neither time nor space to go into details, 
but will merely add that we have never, at any educational meeting, 
listened to four lectures, in which, as regards manner, matter and style, 
there was so little to dissent from and so much to commend, as in the 
four lectures to which we listened on this oceasion. Messrs. Strong and 
Brown are highly efficient and successful teachers in their respective 
cities; Mr. Wells has had a long and varied experience, and is now 
principal of one of the best Normal Schools in New England; Prof. 
Crosby, as Agent of the Mass. Board of Education, devotes his time 
and attention to schools and Teachers’ Institutes, and his whole heart 
is in his work. From such men we expected sound and sensible lec- 
tures, and we were, in no particular, disappointed. 

The following Resolutions offered by Mr. Sherwood, chairman of the 
Business Committee, were discussed by Rev. Mr. Spencer; Dr. An- 
drews, Messrs. Brownell, Sherwood, Northend, Jennings and Brown, 
and passed unanimously : 


Resolved—That we heartily approve of the efforts now making, by a 
committee appointed by the last General Assembly, to remodel the 
School Laws of the State. 


Resolved—That while we approve, very generally, of the proposed 
changes and amendments, we regard wilh especial satisfaction those pro- 
posing the establishment of School Libraries and Free Schools. 


Mr. Northend, in behalf of the Committee on nomination of officers, 
reported the following list, which was elected by ballot : 
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Jonun D. Purtsricx, New Britain, President. 
M. T. Brown, New Haven. 
T. W. T. Cortis, Hartrorp. 
£0. SHERwoop, New Britain. 

. 8. Wuson, Bridgeport. > Vice Presidents. 
ames S. Newe tt, Essex. 
R. Keyes, Ashford. 

. L. Tryon. J 
E. F. Sraone, Bridgeport, Rec. Sec. 

J. M. Guton, Danbury, Cor. Sec. 

F. C. Browne t, Hartford, Treasurer. 
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Mr. Sherwood, the publishing agent of the Common School Journal, 
made a report which was accepted and referred to a Special Committee. 
This report represented the prospects of the Journal as more encoura- 
ging than at any former period. 

Mr. L. L. Camp, in behalf of the committee appointed to nominate 
editors for the ensuing year, reported the following names, which were 
confirmed by vote of the Association. 


Joun D. Puitarick, New Britain. 
Joun Brockuessy, Hartford. 

E. B, Huntinerton, Stamford. 
Cuartes Nortuenp, New Britain. 
F. C. Brownett, Hartford. 

D. N. Camp, New Britain. 

S. A. Tuomas, New Haven. 

E. F. Srrone, Bridgeport. 

M. T. Brown, New Haven. 

J. M. Guton, Danbury. 


C. Walker, Esq., of Boston, gave practical exercises in reading, 
after which— 

On the last evening of the Session, highly interesting and appropri- 
ate addresses were made, by Rev. Mr. Russell and Elihu Burritt, of 
New Britain, and others. Mr. Burritt,—New Britain’s honored son— 
alike honored and honorable, whether as blacksmith, scholar, philan- 
thropist or farmer, an honor to the world,—was listened to with pro- 
found interest. He spoke in high terms of the position of Connecticut, 
and of the rank which she ought to assume in the* sisterhood of States. 
If she had acquired a fictitious fame abroad as the land of wooden 
nutmegs and wooden pumpkin seeds, she might also, with just pride, 
point to real jewels of the first order of worth and brilliancy. Noas 
Wesstee, author of the great American Dictionary, and E. A. An- 
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prews, author of Latin Lexicon, were sons of whom Connecticut might 
justly be proud. These names had a world-wide fame, whose lustre 
time could neither tarnish nor dim. They were noble examples for the 
teacher and scholar; and from them the State has received a reputation 
which will be co-extensive with the progress of literature, the arts and 
sciences, 

The following Resolutions were read by Mr. Jennings and unani- 
mously adopted : 

Whereas, We, the members of the State Teachers’ Association of 
Conn., having spent so pleasantly two days in the beautiful, thriving, 
and bustling village of New Britain, and enjoyed its civilities and hos- 
pitalities— 

Therefore, Resolved—That we return to the citizens of New Britain, 
and especially to those families whose doors have been open to welcome 
us as guests, our sincere gratitude and thanks. 

Resolved—That the hold which Education has upon the minds of 
the inhabitants of this village, has been visibly manifest in the large 
attendance upon all the exercises of the Association, and also by the 
free use of the churches, which have been so kindly opened for our ac- 
commodation. 

Resolved—That we have been both edified and instructed by the 
most excellent addresses which have been delivered before us ; and that 
the speakers, individually, as well as collectively, we render our grate- 
ful acknowledgements. 

Resolved—That we are under obligations to the members of the 
State Normal School, for many acts of kindness exhibited towards us 
during our brief sojourn here. 

Resolved—That we have heard with regret of the sickness of the 
Hon. John D. Philbrick, whose words of encouragement have so often 
and so greatly cheered us on to increased and nobler effort in the great 
work in which we are engaged. 

And with equal regret do we learn of the illness of our able and 
much esteemed President, Prof. D. N. Camp, whose presence has ever 
infused new life into our deliberations, and whose tact and skill, in pre- 
siding over this body, have added additional interest to our meetings. 

To both of these gentlemen do we most cordially extend our sympa- 
thy and express the hope that they may speedily recover their health, 
and resume their accustomed duties. 

Prof. Russell, in behalf of the citizens of New Britain, warmly and 
eloquently responded to these Resolutions ; after which, the Association 
adjourned, 
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OUR JOURNAL. 


It gives us great pleasure to state that the condition and prospects of 
the Journal are more encouraging than at any former period. The 
number of our subscribers, though not so large as we could wish, is, 
probably, as large as for any similar educational journal. But while 
we feel deeply sensible of past favors, and truly grateful for present 
support, we still wish to receive, and if possible merit, more extensive 
patronage. We wish to have on our subscription list, the name of 
every teacher in the State. We wish this, for the good of the pro- 
fession ; for it is to the elevation of the teacher’s calling and the im- 
provement of schools, that the Journal is devoted. We hope, from 
time to time, to make it more worthy of confidence and support. We 
not only desire the names of teachers, but also their contributions to 
our columns. We wish, so far as may be, to make the work practical ; 
one which will prove an important auxiliary to teachers. If our pre- 
sent subscribers will make a little effort, our list may be greatly aug- 
mented. We would call attention to the premiums offered by the pub- 
lishing agent, in the notice below. 





BOUND VOLUMES. 


The publishing Agent has on hand a limited number of bound vol- 
umes for 1854 and 1855. The volume of 1854 contains 412 pages, 
and an excellent likeness of the lamented GaLLAupET; and the volume 
for 1855 contains 512 pp., with a very truthful likeness of Henry Bar- 
warp. Either of these volumes will be forwarded, postage paid, to any 
part of the country, on the receipt of one dollar. Or to any person 
who will forward us the names of five new subscribers and five dollars, 
we will send, postage paid, either of the above volumes, or a copy of 
“ Northend’s Teacher and Parent,” or “ Page’s Theory and Practice.” 
For 20 names and $20 we will send a copy of either of the above, and 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. George SuEerwoop. 

New Britany, Ct. 





Wausn Trravs.—There are three things that never become rusty; 
the money of the benevolent, the shoes of the butcher’s horse, and 
a woman’s tongue. 

Three things not easily done; to allay thirst with fire, to dry wet 
with water, and to please all in every thing that is done. 
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ITEMS. 


Mr. John F. Peck has taken a school in Willimantic, and not in Clinton, as sts- 
ted in our last. The people of W. will get good measure from Mr. Peck. 


Mr. 8. B. Bishop has taken the school in Clinton, and will, we doubt not, prove 
@ good and faithful ‘‘ bishop”’ to the flock under his charge. Mz. B. kept an ex- 
cellent school at Deep River ; so says the Acting Visitor. 


Our friend of the “‘ Rhode Island Schoolmaster’’ says that A. Parish, Esq., of 
Springfield, is about to take charge of a school in New Jersey. For once, the 
** School Master’? is inerror. Friend Parish did contemplate removing to the 
State that owns the ‘‘ Camden and Amboy R. Road ;”’ but, we are glad to say, he 
has repented of his first thoughts. Reason why—the good people of Springfield 
strongly remonstrated against any change in their Parish lines. We are glad of 
this, for we always had ‘‘ quite a liking’’ for the Springfield Parish. We should 
be perfectly willing to have Mr. P. come into Connecticut, but shall protest, most 
decidedly, against his going to any other state. Our advice to friend P. is 
** come’’ but *‘ don’t go.”’ 


~ 
Cu1caco.—We learn that the office of superintendent of public instruction in 
Chicago, lately made vacant by the resignation of J. C. Dore, Esq., has been ten- 
dered to our good friend W. H. Wetts, Esq., of Westfield, Mass. No better selec- 
tion could be made,—but we can hardly consent to let Mr. W. accept. He 


belongs to New England and New England needs his services and talents. 


We are pleased to learn that the ‘‘ Seminary ’’ at Essex, under the charge of 
J. 8. Newell, Esq., is in a flourishing condition. We can safely commend this 
school to any who may have occasion to send their sons from home. The location 
is pleasant and healthy, and Mr. N. is just the man for his position. We were 
about to say a few words concerning that wretched looking building standing 
near the Seminary, called a public school-house, but as it is better ‘*‘ De mortuis 
nil nisi bonum ’’ we will only express the hope that it may soon receive a decent 
sepulture. 





HOME EDUCATION. 


We have just received a letter frem Rev. Warren Burton, of Boston, intimating 
his intention to spend the month of June in this State, in efforts to awaken more 
interest in the subject of Home Education. Mr. Burton is the author of that 
highly interesting volume ‘* The District School as it was ;’’? and he has devoted 
many years to the great interests of education. We most cordially commend him 
and his object to teachers and friends of education ; from whom, we doubt not, he 
will receive that co-operation which the importance of his work merits. We 
would gladly say more in behalf of his mission, but time and space forbid. He 
and his mission are both deserving of confidence and encouragement. 





3 We are under the necessity of deferring some articles designed for the pre- 
‘Sent number, and also some Book Notices till our next. 





